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including Colombia and Venezuela, are closely
linked to the United States both strategically ana
economically. The United States has been their
principal customer (except for Venezuela), and
their principal source of supply. Their economies
are, for the most part, complementary to that of the
United States, and the influence of the United
States in this region has been, and remains, pro-
found. But outside the Caribbean bloc the principal
South American countries have found their chief
markets in Europe. Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil,
and Chile alone account for more than half of the
total exports of Latin America, and the pastoral and
agricultural products of Argentina and Uruguay
are competitive with those of the United States.
In 1038, though the United States took about one-
thira of the exports of Brazil, it took less than
9 per cent, of those of Argentina, and only one-
fifth of those of the West Coast Republics.
With the partial severance of the European life-
line as a result of the war, the immediate and
practical problem of the Latin American countries
is the problem of the disposal of huge surpluses of
foodstuffs and raw materials. But while this pro-
blem is vast and serious, the Latin America of 1940
is not that of 1920. A striking change is in progress.
The Great War of 1914-18, which changed the
United States from a debtor to a creditor nation
and in part substituted United States for British
capital in Latin America, had already itself demon-
strated the dangers of the simple relationship be-
tween fanner, rancher, miner, on the one hand,
and manufacturer on the other, which had been
that of Latin America to Europe. World conditions
in the thirties drove home the lesson.
'Having been mined for three centuries and milked